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do so, perhaps as a result of deliberate self-training. But at any
given stage in his life the historian as he stands is certain to
have, for whatever reason, a readier sympathy with some ways
of thinking than with others. Partly this is because certain ways
of thinking are altogether, or relatively, strange to him: partly
it is because they are all too familiar, and he feels the need of
getting away from them in the interests of his own mental and
moral welfare.

If the historian, working against the grain of his own mind
because it is demanded of him that he should study such un-
congenial subjects, or because they are 'in the period* which his
own misguided conscience fancies he ought to treat in all its
aspects, tries to master the history of a thought into which he
cannot personally enter, instead of writing its history he will
merely repeat the statements that record the external facts of
its development: names and dates, and ready-made descriptive
phrases. Such repetitions may very well be useful, but not
because they are history. They are dry bones, which may some
day become history, when someone is able to clothe them with
the flesh and blood of a thought which is both his own and theirs*
This is only a way of saying that the historian's thought must
spring from the organic unity of his total experience, and be a
function of his entire personality with its practical as well as its
theoretical interests. It need hardly be added that since the
historian is a son of his time, there is a general likelihood that
what interests him will interest his contemporaries. It is a
familiar fact that every generation finds itself interested in, and
therefore able to study historically, tracts and aspects of the
past which to its fathers were dry bones, signifying nothing.

Historical knowledge, then, has for its proper object thought:
not things thought about, but the act of thinking itself. This
principle has served us to distinguish history from natural
science on the one hand, as the study of a given or objective
world distinct from the act of thinking it, and on the other from
psychology as the study of immediate experience, sensation, and
feeling, which, though the activity of a mind, is not the activity
of thinking. But the positive meaning of the principle needs
further determination. How much or how little is meant to be
included under the term ' thought' ?
The term ' thought', as hitherto used in this section and its